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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FBEED- 
MEN’S  AND  UNION  COMMISSION,  AT 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

On  our  way  back  from  Cleveland,  we 
saw  a  grain  elevator.  We  were  much  in¬ 
terested  by  what  the  inventor  of  a  part  of 
its  machinery  told  us  of  the  difficulties  he 
met  in  getting  it  into  working  order.  **  It 
seemed  as  if  it  never  could  be  made  to 
work  right.  I  spent  several  years  in  get¬ 
ting  it  fairly  started.” 

We  commend  his  words  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  think  that  some  who  try  to 
elevate  men  —  not  grain  —  waste  too  much 
time  in  getting  their  machinery  in  order; 
and  in  re-adjusting  it,  when,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  already  working  pretty 
well. 

For  a  full  report  of  the  meeting  at 
Cleveland,  where  something,  it  was  thought, 
was  needed  to  be  done  in  the  way  just  in¬ 
dicated,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of 
the  “  American  Freedman.”  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  fears  on  the  part  of  some  about  the 
results  of  the  conference  have  been  done 
away ;  and  that  it  bids  fair  to  accomplish 


the  laudable  desires  for  union  between  the 
East  and  West,  of  those  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  it  was  called. 

Few  save  those  present  at  it  can  be 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  of  the  amount  of  tact  and  good 
temper  needed  to  overcome  them.  At  one 
period  especially,  it  looked  as  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  separate  with  mutual,  with 
increased,  good-will  and  kind, feeling,  but 
still  with  the  conviction  that  the  different 
societies  must  do  their  work  apart.  Friends 
from  the  West  objected  that  due  notice 
had  not  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  union  between  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
and  the  Union  Commission,  and  that  the 
fusion  was  consummated  too  hastily.  It 
was  urged  also,  that  the  objects  of  the  two 
associations  were  dissimilar. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  it  was  replied, 
by  friends  from  tbe  East,  that,  when  form¬ 
ing  the  union  at  New  York,  they  had  what 
j  they  deemed  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
West  approved  of  the  project;  and,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  that, 
though  all  granted  that  the  colored  man 
had  the  first  claim  upon  us,  still  we,  of  all 
people,  ought  not  to  have  a  Commission 
founded  on  class  or  color  or  race.  These 
different  views  were  debated  in  a  thorough, 
ly  conciliatory  spirit;  and  our  Western 
friends  seemed  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
mischief  which  would  attend  the  existence 
of  two  separate  organizations. 

Still,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  of 
them  represented  constituencies  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  any .  thing  like  indorsement  or 
even  recognition  of  the  word  “  union  ”  as 
connected  with  the  Association  matters 
seemed  indeed  likely  to  be  brought  to  a 
dead-lock.  The  first  gleam  of  hope  was  the 
introduction,  by  llev.  Dr.  Peck  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (to  whom,  as  a  mediator  between  two 
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extremes,  the  convention  was  largely  in¬ 
debted  throughout),  of  this  resolution :  viz., 
“That  the  principles  of  the  East  and  West 
are  essentially  the  same ;  viz.,  that  the 
freedmen  should  be  educated  and  otherwise 
aided  as  mm  and  not  upon  the  basis  of 
color;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  schools  of  the  Commission 
on  account  of  color.”  A  second  resolution 
was  offered  which  proposed  an  entire 
change  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  This 
was  preferred  by  a  majority ;  but  was  op¬ 
posed  by  one  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Parkman;  and  by  Messrs.  McKim, 
Abbot,  Bond,  and  Shaw  of  the  convention. 

A  substitute  was  offered,  which  was  cordially 
accepted;  viz.,  “Resolved,  that  we  propose 
as  the  name  of  the  organization.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Freedmen’s  Union  Commission.”  This 
happy  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  came 
from  Mr.  Shaw  of  New  York;  and,  when 
it  passed,  all  felt  that  a  most  important  step 
in  the  right  direction  had  been  taken. 
Another  difficulty  still  remained,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  objects  of  the  Commission.  Rev. 
Dr.  Walden  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bittinger  of  Cleve¬ 
land  were  opposed  to  any  language  being 
retained  which  comprehended  white  benefi¬ 
ciaries  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot  of  New  York, 
on  the  other  side,  was  opposed  to  any 
change  in  article  second. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  another  column 
what  modification  was  made.  The  change 
was  accepted  cordially,  even  the  two  or 
three  who  were  opposed  to  it  at  first 
apparently  yielding  to  the  force  of  the 
reasons  urged  in  its  favor.  All  felt  that 
if  it  depended  on  the  sentiments  of  those 
present,  there  need  be  no  further  fear 
that  the  East  and  West  would  not  work 
together.  The  remaining  less  important 
articles  of  the  amended  constitution  were 
passed  with  but  very  little  dissent  from 
any  quarter ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
resolution,  which,  rightly  regarding  the 
convention  as  an  advisory  body,  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  action  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  and  all  the  branches 
West  and  East,  for  their  adoption  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  resolution  recommending 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  as  president,  Bishop 
Simpson  having  resigned. 


In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  we  must  remind  some  of  our 
readers  again  of  the  moral  of  the  Buffalo 
grain  elevator;  and  beg  them  also,  to 
remember  that  ours  is  not  the  first  union 
which  has  been  forced,  from  its  very  begin- 
ing,  to  consult  jarring  interests  and  local 
preferences  and  prejudices.  All  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
anticipate  from  the  union  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  a  large  increase  of  efficiency.  Our 
W estem  friends  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
effect  which  the  desired  union  would  have 
in  counteracting  sectarian  infiuence.  “If 
we  have  (said  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs  of 
Chicago)  two  organizations,  we  shall  have 
more  confiicting  interests.  We  shall  have 
denominational  projects  brought  out.  The 
several  religious  constituencies  are  up  and 
doing,  and  we  must  move  so  as  to  merge 
all  our  co-laborers  in  one  grand  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The  change  of  name  was  so  trifiing,  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to  a  change  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  object  to  this 
especially  when  they  found  what  virtue 
there  was  in  an  and,  in  the  view  of  some. 

The  alteration  in  the  second  article 
strikes  us  as  a  great  improvement.  In 
putting  the  claims  of  the  freedmen  first, 
the  article  only  speaks  out  plainly  what  all 
feel  to  be  a  fact ;  while  it  in  no  sense  shuts 
out  from  the  benefits  of  the  Association 
the  poor  whites  who  need  food  and  clothing, 
or  who,  in  their  desire  for  knowledge,  are 
willing  to  forget  their  prejudices  and  disloy¬ 
alty,  and  to  sit  down  in  our  schoolhouses 
side  by  side  with  the  despised  negro. 

In  respect  to  the  fitness  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Colfax  for  the  office  of  president,  there  can 
be,  we  apprehend,  no  dispute. 

There  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work  done,  and  in  some 
quarters  a  little  hard  thought  expressed ; 
but  the  work  was  lightened  by  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  our  Cleveland  friends,  and 
hard  thoughts  could  not  last  long  where 
the  general  spirit  was  so  courteous  and  so 
conciliatory. 

We  hope  our  New- England  Branch  will 
be  among  the  first  to  ratify  the  doings  of 
the  convention  at  Cleveland. 
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TEACHEBS*  CONVENTION. 

A  CONVENTION  of  the  Teachers’  Commit¬ 
tees  of  different  societies  was  held  on  June 
1st,  of  which  we  give  the  official  report  below. 
It  was  a  most  successful  meeting ;  small  in 
numbers,  but  rich  in  earnest  purpose,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  work.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  different  societies  was  compared, 
and  valuable  suggestions  gained  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  work.  The  result 
will  be  a  better  understanding  and  closer 
union  among  all.  The  delegates  of  the 
Maryland  Society  especially  gave  us  most 
interesting  accounts  of  the  management  of 
thtir  schools,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  colored  people  aid  them.  At  our 
request,  one  of  their  delegates  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  us  a  full  account  of  their  work, 
which  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  hi 
July. 

We  give  the  questions  which  formed  the 
basis  of  discussion  at  this  meeting. 

The  Convention  of  Teachers’  Committees 
of  Freedmen’s  Aid  Societies  assembled  Fri¬ 
day,  June  1,  1866,  at  10  o’clock,  A.M.,  at 
the  Chapel  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

Delegates  were  present  from  the  New- 
England  Branch,  the  New-York  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Societies,  and  the  Baltimore  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Peo¬ 
ple;  from  the  American  Freedmen’s  and 
Union  Commission,  from  the  Rhode-Island 
and  New-Hampshire  State  Societies. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Graham,  of  Maryland;  Rev.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  was  chosen  to  act  as  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  as  secretary.  The 
printed  questions  distributed  to  delegates 
were  then  taken  up,  and  discussed  in  order. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  supply  of 
teachers  was  less  abundant  than  in  former 
years,  and  that  it  might  not  be  sufficient 
unless  means  were  taken  to  call  attention  to 
the  need.  Mr.  Abbott  having  stated  that 
several  persons  had  applied  to  the  Central 
Commission  for  situations,  it  was,  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Commission 
be  requested  to  refer  to  the  Branch  Societies 
applications  made  to  them,  and  tb&c  the 
Branches  be  requested  to  keep  thu  Central 
Commission  acquainted  with  t^ir  needs. 

I 
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It  was  supposed  that  about  four-fifths  of 
the  teachers  at  present  in  the  field  would 
return  to  their  work  in  the  autumn. 

Extracts  were  read  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Eberhart,  of  Georgia,  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  impracticability  of  establishing  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  at  present  in  his  department ; 
also  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Canedy,  to  the 
effect  that  such  schools  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  a  central  power. 

Mr.  Ware  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  Normal  School  in  Baltimore;  and  Mr. 
Chase  thought  the  same  necessity  existed  in 
Richmond. 

Miss  Stevenson  thought  the  desired  ob¬ 
ject  might  be  obtained  by  advanced  classes 
in  each  school. 

It  was  — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Commission  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  he  necessary,  in  their  judgment,  for  the 
establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  either 
directly  or  through  the  appropriate  Branch, 
when,  in  their  judgment,  it  may  be  expedi¬ 
ent. 

No  change  was  proposed  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  locating  schools. 

The  great  heed  of  schoolhouses  was  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged ;  and  it  was  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Commission 
be  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau,  and 
obtain  all  possible  assistance,  and  where  the 
Bureau  fails  they  shall  supply  buildings 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible. 

It  was  decided  that  the  management  of 
schools  must  be  mainly  left  to  the  judgment 
of  teachers. 

The  schools  should  be  graded  as  far  as 
practicable. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  of  making  supe-  • 
rior  schools,  much  conversation  was  held ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  we  must  secure 
both  good  schools,  and  the  instruction  of  as 
large  numbers  as  possible. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  Eastern  Society, 
to  draft  a  letter  of  instruction  to  teachers, 
on  the  general  management  of  schools. 
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Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  a  uniform 
style  of  report  and  register  be  left  to  this 
Committee. 

It  was  recommended  to  this  Committee 
to  consider  if  there  be  any  localities  where 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  can  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  societies  working  in  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  question  of 
books  be  referred  to  a  Committee  composed 
of  one  from  each  Branch  chosen  by  that 
Branch. 

Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Lane  and  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  be  requested  to  prepare  a  list  of  books 
to  be  used  in  schools  to  be  presented  to  the 
three  societies. 

Much  conversation  was  held  in  regard  to 
salaries  and  teachers’  homes;  when  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  No.  8,  Studio 
Building,  at  3,  f.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Present,  Miss  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Cheney, 
Mr,  Hawkins,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Israel. 

Resolved,  That  the  minimum  salary  of 
teachers  of  both  sexes  be  twenty  dollars  per 
month  and  board,  or  thirty-five  dollars 
per  month  without  board,  for  the  scholas¬ 
tic  year  of  ten  months. 

Resolved,  That  the  travelling  expenses  to 
and  from  the  place  of  destination  be  paid 
by  the  societies. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  vacation 
be  left  to  the  Committee  from  each  Society. 
No  difference  between  teachers,  as  regards 
salaries,  should  be  made  between  male  and 
female,  or  in  regard  to  time. 

"  Salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  month. 

Agreed  to  pay  one  month’s  salary  during 
vacation  to  teachers  when  re-appointed. 

Transportation  shall  always  be  paid,  un¬ 
less  the  teacher  returns  without  orders. 

No  other  expenses  should  be  allowed. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  teachers’  homes, 
where  good  board  cannot  be  obtained. 

Requested,  That  the  Central  Commission 
should  hire  and  furnish  a  house  for  a  teach¬ 
ers’  home,  and  then  let  the  teachers  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  carrying  it  on. 


Resolved,  That  we  send  the  letter  of  the 
Baltimore  Association  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committees  at  New  York ;  and 
request  them  to  prepare  a  similar  document 
to  send  to  their  State  Superintendents,  and 
furnish  each  Branch  with  copies  for  the  use 
of  their  superintendents,  with  an  addition 
adapted  to  planters. 

At  the  above  meeting,  the  following  points 
came  up  for  discussion :  — 

''  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Is  it  probable  that  there  will  be  a  lack  of  ap¬ 
plicants  well  qualified  to  serve  as  teachers  during 
the  next  year  V  If  so,  what  means  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  supply  this  deficiency  ? 

What  proportion  of  the  teachers  now  employed 
will  return  to  their  schools  next  year  ? 

Is  it  desirable  to  establish  Normal  schools?  If 
so,  should  this  be  done  by  the  local  societies,  or 
by  the  Central  Commission? 

What  examination  should  be  made  of  appli¬ 
cants,  and  what  qualifications  required? 

Is  there  any  reason  for  preferring  male  to  fe¬ 
male  teachers,  or  the  reverse? 

LOCATION. 

How  should  schools  be  located?  Shall  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States  be  assigned  to  each  Society,  and 
within  those  States  each  take  a  line  of  railroad, 
or  other  convenient  means  of  travel,  so  that  the 
schools  may  be  easily  inspected  ? 

Shall  we  rely  upon  the  agents  of  the  Bureau 
to  select  locations,  or  shall  the  Central  Commis¬ 
sion  appoint  a  superintendent  to  do  so  ? 

Shall  the  societies  here  represented  decide  by 
mutual  agreement  what  places  shall  be  retained 
or  resigned  by  each? 

8CHOOLHOUSES. 

Is  not  the  want  of  suitable  schoolhouses  likely 
to  be  our  greatest  difficulty  ? 

What  should  the  Bureau  do  toward  providing 
schoolhouses?  How  is  the  appropriation  of  Con¬ 
gress  (if  finally  passed)  to  be  applied? 

Should  the  Central  Commission  erect  build¬ 
ings,  and  each  Society  pay  rent  for  them  ?  What 
part  should  be  taken  in  the  work  by  the  several 
local  societies  ? 

How  much  should  be  done  by  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple? 

What  is  the  most  economical  plan  of  providing 
schoolhouses, — removing  old  Government  build¬ 
ings  to  lands  purchased  or  hired  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  —  sending  down  movable  houses,  —  or 
erecting  new  ones? 

Wha*  may  we  judge  from  experience  to  be  the 
danger  of  t.':alicwus  destruction  of  school  build¬ 
ings? 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  | 

Should  the  schools  be  arranged  according  to 
any  plan  prescribed  by  the  Society,  or  their  man¬ 
agement  left  entirely  to  the  teacher? 

Is  any  grading  of  the  schools  now  possible  or 
advisable  ? 

Should  the  policy  of  the  societies  be  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  broadcast,  or  to  establish 
schools  which  shall  come  up  to  the  average  stan¬ 
dard,  at  least,  of  Northern  schools  of  the  same 
grade  ? 

Should  the  number  of  pupils  be  limited,  or 
should  the  teacher  take  as  many  as  he  or  she 
pleases  ? 

In  large  schools  should  there  be  one  head,  or 
independent  departments  ? 

Discipline.  —  Is  discipline  more  difficult  than 
in  ordinary  schools  ? 

Should  corporal  punishment  be  prohibited  ? 

Should  a  record  of  each  case  be  required? 

Should  dismissal  from  school  be  allowed  as  a 
punishment? 

What  means  can  be  used  to  encourage  punctu¬ 
ality  and  regularity  of  attendance? 

Help  from  Colored  People.  —  Should  they 
be  expected  to  furnish  the  schoolhouse,  or  provide 
fuel  and  lights  for  the  school  ? 

Should  the  children  pay  for  tuition  ? 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

What  superintendence  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Central  Commission  ? 

By  whom  shall  superintendents  be  chosen  ? 

Is  there  need  of  any  superintendents,  except 
those  appointed  and  supported  by  the  Branches 
themselves  ? 

BOOKS. 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  series  of  books  used  in 
schools  be  uniform  in  each  State  ? 

Shall  the  societies  make  a  mutual  agreement 
what  series  to  adopt,  or  shall  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Bureau  decide  this  question  ? 

Shall  a  depot  of  books  be  kept  for  sale  in  each 
State ;  and,  if  so,  shall  the  Central  Commission 
or  the  Superintendents  of  the  Branches  have 
charge  of  it? 

Shall  books  be  sold  or  given  to  pupils  ? 

SALARIES. 

What  should  be  the  minimum  salary  for  a 
teacher? 

Should  any  distinction  be  made  between  male 
and  female  teachers  of  schools  of  the  same  rank? 

Should  any  difference  be  made  according  to 
the  time  the  teacher  has  remained  in  the  service> 
the  grade  of  the  school,  or  its  location? 

Should  salaries  be  paid  by  the  month  or  by  the 
year? 

Should  they  be  paid  during  vacation  ? 


Should  transportation  always  be  paid  ? 

Should  any  other  expenses  ever  be  allowed  ? 

teachers’  homes. 

Is  it  necessary  and  practicable  to  establish 
teachers’  homes  in  places  where  good  board  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  or  more  than  two  teachers  are 
stationed  ? 

Should  the  Central  Commission  establish  and 
carry  on  such  homes,  where  teachers  of  any  So¬ 
ciety  can  board  at  a  fixed  rate?  or  should  the 
Branch  having  the  largest  number  of  teachers  in 
the  place  establish  it? 

Should  a  housekeeper  be  appointed  to  keep  the 
house,  or  should  a  person  be  found  to  take  it  on 
contract? 

the  bureau. 

What  assistance  has  it  rendered,  and  can  it 
render,  in  the  work  of  education  ? 

— a— 

THE  FBEEDMEN’S  AND  UNION  COMMIS¬ 
SION. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  of  the  New-England 
Branch  of  the  Freedmen's  and  Union  Com¬ 
mission  was  held  in  Music  Hall  in  the 
evening.  The  hall  was  well  filled,  and  much 
enthusiasm  was  exhibited  by  the  large  audi¬ 
ence.  Ex-Governor  Andrew  presided ;  and 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter  of  the  Berkley- street 
Church,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
The  president  then  announced,  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  unavoidable  delays,  Governor 
Hawley  of  Connecticut,  who  was  expected 
to  have  been  the  first  speaker,  would  not 
arrive  until  nine  o’clock.  In  his  absence. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Manning  was  presented,  and 
addressed  the  meeting,  choosing  as  the 
text  of  his  remarks,  **  the  Freedmen’s  and 
Union  Commission,”  —  observing,  in  this 
connection,  that  he  favored  the  first,  rather 
than  the  last  clause.  In  the  progress  of 
his  address,  the  speaker  made  favorable 
allusions  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Governor  Andrew,  which  were  received 
with  hearty  applause.  The  South  was 
compared  to  the  Back  Bay,  which,  formerly 
a  receptacle  for  the  offal  and  garbage  of 
the  city,  was  now  filled  with  clean  gravel, 
upon  which  was  erected  structura^or  scien¬ 
tific  purposes  and  happy  homes.  The  South 
was  yet  to  be  filled  up  with  Yankee  emigra¬ 
tion,  the  various  emigration  societies  acting 
as  gravel  cars ;  and  upon  that  foundation 
would  be  constructed  a  new  order  of  things. 


no 
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To  be  reconstructed,  the  South  must  be 
Northemized;  and,  until  that  was  done,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Manning’s  re¬ 
marks,  the  president  read  a  letter  from 
Major-General  Howard,  expressing  regretl 
at  being  obliged,  on  account  of  business 
duties,  to  remain  absent.  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce 
was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the 
special  work  of  the  Commission;  consider¬ 
ing  the  important  changes  which  had  taken 
place  since  its  organization  in  1861,  und 
the  principles  which  had  been  thereby  vin¬ 
dicated.  Mr.  Fierce  also  gave  some  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
Society  among  the  freedmen,  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  feeling  and  willingness  to  labor 
exhibited  by  them.  The  condition  of  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  Union  and  the  secession 
elements  in  the  South  was  described  and 
descanted  upon,  and  the  secession  element 
represented  to  be  in  the  ascendant;  the 
Union  men  being  ostracised  by  it,  and  per¬ 
secuted  as  far  as  the  power  of  their  enemies 
extended.  The  faithfulness  of  the  negroes 
during  the  war  was  depicted,  and  a  fitting 
reward  claimed  for  them. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  was  next  intro¬ 
duced,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  Governor 
Hawley’s  service  as  colonel  of  the  7  th 
Connecticut,  with  that  of  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  him,  —  one  with  a  sword,  the 
other  with  a  primer.  The  noble  character¬ 
istics  of  the  negro  were  set  forth  at  length, 
and  his  sense  and  appreciation  of  justice 
especially  presented.  During  the  speaker’s 
remarks.  Governor  Hawley  appeared  on  the 
platform,  and  was  greeted  with  applause. 
After  continuing  his  remarks  a  short  time 
after  Governor  Hawley’s  arrival,  Mr.  Hig¬ 
ginson  retired,  and  the  distinguished  new¬ 
comer  was  received  with  applause  and 
cheers. 

He  began  by  expressing  pleasure  and 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  flattering  reception 
extendedUltim,  and  surprise  that  he  had 
ever  consented  to  address  a  Boston  audience 
on  a  philanthropic  subject.  In  his  remarks 
he  would  give  his  own  experience  in  the 
matter,  and  would  first  testifiy  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  teachers  and  preachers  of 


the  Commission.  He  had  ever  found  them 
the  most  energetic,  faithful,  and  efficient  of 
coworkers,  never  tiring  in  the  labor  of  the 
enterprise.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
work  for  them  to  do,  —  the  real  work  of  the 
continent.  The  constitutional  question  sunk 
into  insignificance,  when  one  went  to  the 
South  and  saw  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  people,  both  white  and  black,  and  the 
work  to  be  done  in  their  improvement.  He 
was  as  firm  a  believer  in  universal  sufi'rage 
as  any ;  but  the  best  thing  which  could  be 
done  with  these  men  was  to  enable  them 
to  wash  and  clothe  themselves.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  idea  that  the  people  should 
take  the  work  into  their  own  hands  was 
impressed  by  the  speaker.  They  were  more 
powerful  than  the  Government,  which  would 
eventually  abandon  the  work  altogether. 
What  sort  of  a  people,  proceeded  the 
speaker,  have  we  to  deal  with?  He  did  not 
wish  to  eulogize  the  negroes,  or  their 
character.  He  had  found  a  greet  disposi¬ 
tion  to  learn  among  them ;  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  other  people  ever  desired  to  learn 
with  such  eagerness.  A  desire  to  accumu¬ 
late  property  was  also  evinced.  Among 
the  four  millions  of  their  race,  there  has  been 
more  loyalty  displayed  than  among  any 
other  like  number.  [Applause.]  He  had 
never  heard  of  an  authenticated  case  where 
our  soldiers,  in  escaping  from  rebel  prisons, 
were  not  assisted  and  befriended  by  the 
negroes,  —  which  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  us  when  they  were  trying  to  escape 
from  bondage  in  times  past.  [Applause.] 
There  could  be  found  in  the  South  earnest 
coworkers,  —  such  men  as  Colonel  Stokes 
of  Tennessee,  who  had  spoken  in  the  city  a 
short  time  previous,  and  other  men  of  a  like 
stamp.  The  South  would  find  that  the 
interests  of  the  blacks  were  identical  with 
their  own  interests.  In  a  short  time,  con¬ 
tinued  the  speaker,  we  should  not  have  to 
carry  on  our  propagandism  for  ourselves. 
The  blacks  were  a  religious  and  an  evan¬ 
gelical  people,  and  would  themselves  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  propagation  of  the  principles 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  and  send 
out  agents  of  their  own  class.  In  a  few 
years  we  should  have  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  intelligent  loyal  people; 
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and,  whether  we  granted  them  the  right 
of  suffrage  or  not,  they  would  gain  it  for 
themselves:  then  we  might  look  confidently 
to  the  consummation  of  our  wishes,  when 
every  man  should  enjoy  all  his  political 
and  social  rights,  when  we  should  have  a 
Christian  democracy  and  a  democratic 
Christianity.  [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Hawley  was  followed  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Worcester,  late  of  the  29th  Connecticut 
(colored)  Regiment,  and  at  present  chief 
of  staff  to  the  Governor.  His  remarks  were 
brief,  and  expressive  of  sympathy  with  and 
appreciation  of  the  freedmen.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  then  dissolved. 

— ♦ 

FBEEDMEN’S  REST  AT  HILTON  HEAD. 

When  Sherman’s  host  made  its  triumph¬ 
al  progress  through  ^^rgia,  it  swept  up 
and  gathered  into  its  train  a  mass  of  human 
hopefulness  more  than  ten  thousand  strong, 
—  old  and  young,  strong  laborers,  feeble 
ancients,  skipping  youth,  toddling  little  ones 
and  babes  in  arms,  all  stirred  by  the  same 
impulse.  But  the  weary  march  wore  out  the 
strength,  the  health,  and  the  garments  of  all 
but  the  most  vigorous ;  wore  out  every  thing 
but  their  patience  and  hope.  Under  that 
general’s  orders  they  swarmed  over  to  the 
Sea  Islands,  and  the  wail  of  their  great  mis¬ 
ery  came  to  our  ears.  Help  was  sent ;  food 
for  the  starving,  tools  and  seed,  for  the 
laborer,  clothing  for  the  destitute;  and, 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Pills  bury,  ^ 
Home  was  furnished  for  the  sick  and  old  and 
orphaned.  At  the  cost  of  over  one  hundred 
dollars  per  month  from  this  Society,  beside 
what  Government  allowed,  the  institution 
has  been  kept  up  till  this  time.. 

The  need  for  it  has  ceased,  as  Hilton  Head, 
is  no  longer  the  place  of  importance  it  was ; 
and  the  few  who  were  remaining  in  the 
“  Rest  ”  could  be  provided  for  better  else¬ 
where  ;  and  the  management  of  it  had  be¬ 
come  unsatisfactory,  under  the  successor  of 
Mrs.  Pillsbury. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  have  been 
settled  by  its  agent,  and  the  building  given 
up  to  its  owners,  and  we  have  no  farther 
connection  with  it. 


FESTIVAL  FOR  RETURNED  TEACHERS. 

As  our  teachers  will  be  obliged  to  return 
from  their  labors  at  the  South  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  it  is  proposed  to  welcome 
them  home,  and  enable  them  to  meet  their 
friends  of  the  Branch  Societies,  and  to  give 
a  report  of  the  good  they  have  accom¬ 
plished.  We  propose  to  hold  a  festival  for 
this  purpose  on  Thursday,  July  12th,  in  the 
same  manner  as  last  summer.  The  Parker 
Fraternity  have  again  kindly  consented  to 
loan  us  their  pleasant  rooms  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  We  cordially  invite  all  past  and 
present  teachers  of  this  Society  to  meet  us 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  all  officers  and 
members  of  Branch  Societies.  In  order  to 
prevent  an  infiux  of  idle  persons,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  tickets  of  admission. 
They  will  be  ready  at  this  office  by  July  5th, 
and  we  request  secretaries  of  Societies  to 
send  to  us  for  such  number  as  they  desire ; 
and  any  individuals  who  may  wish  to  attend 
can  also  obtain  them  by  calling  here. 

The  festival  will  be  held  at  4  o’clock  on 
July  12th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Parker  Fra¬ 
ternity,  554,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

We  hope  our  teachers  now  in  the  field 
will  try  to  arrange  their  return  home  so  as 
to  be  present  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

— •— 

THE  CAMPBELL  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

This  school  was  organized,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  Miss  Susun  Walker,  for 
the  benefit  of  colored  women  who  have 
grown  up  in  ignorance  of  all  domestic  hab¬ 
its.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  for  in¬ 
struction  and  employment  for  those  who 
can  find  no  more  remunerative  labor,  or  are 
so  situated  that  they  are  not  engaged  in 
regular  service. 

Women  are  here  taught  to  knit,  darn, 
patch,  and  mend,  to  cut  and  make  all 
needful  garments,  as  the  first  object  of  the 
school. 

They  are  paid  in  clothes  the  value  of  their 
work  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  superintendent  requires  them  to 
teach  each  other  as  they  become  compe¬ 
tent. 
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I  examined  several  garments,  mostly 
made  by  women,  who,  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  never  threaded  a  needle ;  and  numerous 
pairs  of  pantaloons,  cut  out  and  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  w’orkmanlike  manner,  without 
supervision,  after  a  moderate  degree  of  in« 
struction  and  practice. 

There  are  sometimes  seventy  scholars 
present ;  and  Miss  Walker  is  kept  constantly 
employed  from  nine  o’clock  until  four,  for 
five  days  out  of  the  seven,  she  being  the 
only  teacher,  except  these  of  her  pupils  who 
have  become  so  competent  as  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  their  less  accomplished 
companions. 

The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  supplies  rooms 
and  fuel,  and  Miss  Walker  gives  her  servi¬ 
ces  gratuitously,  thus  gratifying  the  desires 
of  a  benevolent  heart  to  relieve  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  enlarge  the  capacities  of  people 
long  kept  in  ignorance  and  oppression. 

What  a  noble  field  of  labor  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  those  whose  active  and  cultivated 
minds,  and  benevolent  hearts,  grown  restive 
under  the  trifling  cares  and  pleasures  of 
every-day  life !  It  is  a  new  mission-ground 
on  our  own  soil ;  a  people  at  our  own  door 
sitting  in  darkness,  and  crying  out  for  light. 

Are  there  not  others  like  Miss  Walker, 
with  noble  hearts,  refined  tastes,  cultivated 
intellect,  who  would  find  happiness  in  such 
a  mission,  as  noble  and  Christian  as  any  that 
ever  humanity  was  engaged  in  ?  c.  s.  £. 

— « — 

GEORGIA. 

Bureau  of  RefugeeSy  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 

Lands,  Office  State  Supt.  FreedmerCs  Schools, 

State  of  Georgia, 

Augusta,  Ga.,  March  6th,  1866. 

Sir,  —  I  deem  it  very  desirable  to  have, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  all  the  teachers  and 
missionaries  which  any  Society  may  intend 
to  send  into  Georgia  to  labor  in  behalf  of 
the  freedmen,  the  coming  season,  in  the  field, 
ready  to  begin  their  work,  by  October  1st. 

I  think  it  expedient,  too,  to  have  the 
large  cities  occupied,  each  by  only  one  so¬ 
ciety;  and  suggest,  therefore,  that  those 
societies  which  intend  to  extend  their  elforts 
to  this  State,  confer  upon  this  subject,  and 
make  such  arrangements  and  such  division 


of  the  territory  as  shall  be  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

In  Savannah,  including  those  who  are 
likely  to  attend  night  schools,  there  will  be 
scarcely  less  than  two  thousand  pupils,  in 
Augusta  fifteen  hundred,  in  Atlanta  twelve 
hundred,  in  Macon  sixteen  hundred,  and  in 
Columbus  one  thousand. 

Those  five  cities  will  demand  the  efforts 
of  no  less  than  one  hundred  teachers,  of 
whom  fifteen  or  twenty  should  be  males, 
whose  time  will  be  required,  especially  in 
night  schools,  which  I  deem  more  import¬ 
ant  in  many  respects  than  day  schools,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  attended  by  a  class 
persons  (mostly  men)  who  must  learn  to 
read  while  these  gratuitous  opportunities 
are  offered,  or  they  will  never  learn,  per¬ 
haps  ;  whereas  the  children  have  all  of  life 
before  them,  with  fair  prospects  of  their 
parents  being  able  to  pay  for  their  educa¬ 
tion,  if  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  cities, 
there  are  the  villages  of  Greensboro’,  Madi¬ 
son,  Thomasville,  Covington,  Marietta, 
Griffin,  Cuthbert,  Albany,  Crawfordville, 
Fort  Valley,  Washington,  Athens,  Ameri¬ 
cas,  Rome,  Milledgeville,  Eatonton,  For¬ 
syth,  Butler,  Barnesville,  LaGrange,  New¬ 
man  and  Thomaston,  in  each  of  which,  and 
on  the  Sea  Islands,  and  some  plantations  in 
the  interior,  there  is  great  need  of  one  good 
man,  with  one  or  two  ladies  as  assistants. 
In  some  of  those  places  resident  teachers 
can  be  found,  who  may  be  employed  as  as¬ 
sistants  ;  but,  to  achieve  success,  each  and 
every  one  of  the  schools  requires  an  active, 
zealous  Northern  man  as  principal. 

The  text-books  embrace,  proportionately, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  instruction  which 
the  freed-people  need.  They  need,  and  we 
must  give  them,  if  we  would  discharge  our 
whole  duty  to  them  and  the  community  at 
large,  instruction  in  every  thing  calculated 
to  make  them  energetic,  prosperous  business 
men;  faithful  laborers;  earnest,  intelligent 
citizens;  in  every  thing  that  will  tend  to 
develop  their  manhood,  their  moral  and 
mental  capacity,  —  and  thus  enable  them  to 
secure  fully  all  their  rights  and  immunities 
as  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  save 
our  own  race  from  the  degrading  and  con- 
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taminating  influences  which  would  surely 
fall  upon  us,  were  we  to  allow  four  millions 
of  fellow-men  to  remain  in  the  imbruted 
condition  in  which  we  find  the  freed-people. 
By  their  elevation,  we  shall  do  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation ; 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  exalted  patriotism  ;  and^ 
to  establish  firmly,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
religion  and  piety. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  work, 
these  the  glorious  results  to  be  secured,  —  I 
need  scarcely  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the 
qualifications  which  those  who  may  wish  to 
engage  in  this  great  field  of  Christian  enter¬ 
prise  must  bring  with  them. 

Those  who  would  work  successfully  must 
not  be  actuated  by  mere  love  of  novelty, 
must  be  intimidated  by  no  fears  of  any 
kind,  must  be  controlled  by  no  hope  of 
reward  less  noble  than  that  of  doing  good. 
They  must  be  possessed  of  a  large  share  of 
prudence  and  discretion ;  of  self-abnegation, 
patience,  and  forbearance;  of  that  charity 
which  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, 
forgiveth  all  things. 

This  work,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  con-  1 
ducted,  and  successfully  accomplished,  only 
by  those  whose  philanthropy  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  the  entire  human  fam¬ 
ily  ;  by  that  energetic  spirit  of  enterprise, 
that  elevated  feeling  of  moral  obligation, 
that  profound  sense  of  Christian  duty, 
which  pervades  so  many  of  the  liberty-lov¬ 
ing  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  North. 

I  advise  the  societies  to  study  well  the 
routes  by  which  this  State  can  be  reached 
from  the  North,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  much 
pecuniary  importance.  The  points  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  are  Savannah  and  Atlanta:  the 
former  being  reached  by  steamers  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York;  and  the  latter 
by  railway,  via  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  This  last- 
named  route  is  the  cheapest  and  most  expe¬ 
ditious  for  those  teachers  who  may  be  sent 
to  any  points  on  lines  of  railway  running 
north  or  south  from  Atlanta,  or  south  from 
Macon. 

All  points  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  State  are  reached  from  Savannah. 

Societies  will  carefully  instruct  their 


teachers  to  report  to  me  promptly,  either  in 
person  or  by  letter,  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
State ;  that  I  may  be  thus  enabled  to  render 
them  any  needed  aid  or  instruction,  and  pre¬ 
vent,  so  far  as  possible,  unnecessary  expense 
and  delay  in  reaching  their  destination. 

Teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  under  the  supervision  and 
protection  of  this  Bureau;  and  should  be 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making 
regular  monthly  reports  to  this  office.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  inasmuch  as  a 
monthly  report,  showing  the  number  and 
condition  of  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  is 
required  of  me  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
Major-General  Howard  ;  and  to  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  more  than  to  any  other  source,  do  the 
friends  of  the  freed-people,  the  public 
press,  and  those  whose  benevolence  sus¬ 
tains  the  societies,  look  for  full  and  reliable 
information  concerning  their  condition,  the 
means  used  for  their  improvement,  and  the 
results  produced. 

The  freed-people  have  thus  far  shown  an 
unparalleled  interest  in  their  own  elevation. 
The  amount  of  money  they  have  contributed 
to  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  suffering,  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their 
friends :  but  the  present  condition  of  aff^rs 
in  this  State,  —  the  prospect  of  good  crops 
and  fair  wages  to  many  of  them,  —  promi¬ 
ses  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  more, 
by  contributing  not  only  money,  but  its 
equivalent,  in  such  olitory  and  ancillary 
products  as  will  very  greatly  curtail  the 
expenses  of  teachers’  subsistence. 

I  respectfully  request  a  frequent  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  different  societies;  as¬ 
suring  them  that  every  thing  within  my 
power,  all  the  influence  I  possess,  all  the 
aid  that  this  Bureau  can  render,  will  be 
freely  given  to  carry  on  this  work  vigorous¬ 
ly,  harmoniously,  and  efficiently;  and  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  freedman  shall 
stand  clothed  with  the  full  dignity  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  the  broad  principles  of  Equal 
Justice,  of  Civil  Liberty,  Virtue  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Charity,  be  the  guardian  angels  of  our 
national  household. 

G.  L.  Eberhart, 
State  Superintendent. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Darlington,  S.C.,  May  19,  1866. 

The  Eastern  Military  District  of  South 
Carolina  comprises  the  State  districts  of 
Marion,  Kershaw,  Williamsburg,  Darling¬ 
ton,  Chesterfield,  Marlborough,  Sumter,  and 
Clarendon,  and  has  within  its  area  over  one- 
third  of  the  negro  population  of  the  State. 
When  I  began  my  movements  toward  the 
establishing  of  schools,  about  the  first  of 
the  present  year,  my  steps,  in  many  places, 
as  well  as  my  purposes,  were  questioned  and 
abused.  Every  effort  to  subdue  prejudice 
and  uncharitableness  was,  however,  organ¬ 
ized  ;  and  now  we  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  co-operation  of  the  residents,  inasmuch 
as  they  let  us  alone  in  our  endeavors.  In 
most  of  the  localities  where  schools  have 
been  started,  schoolhouses  have  been  built  > 
and  the  means  for  their  construction  I  have 
been  able  thus  far  to  manage,  through  the 
liberality  of  such  as  were  “one  of  us”  in 
our  humanitarian  work. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  has,  no  doubt,  given  you  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  field ;  but  I  am 
anxious  that  the  readers  and  patrons  of  the 
“  Record  ”  shall  learn  something  more  in 
detail  of  those  who  are  “  the  sent  ”  of  their 
gratuities. 

During  the  month  of  April,  six  new 
schools  have  been  organized  in  my  depart¬ 
ment;  viz.,  the  Saxton,  at  Sumter,  with 
seventy-five  pupils ;  Harrison,  at  Tim- 
mondsville,  forty-one  pupils;  Tomlinson, 
at  Kingstree,  fifty-one  pupils;  Johnson,  at 
Good  Hope,  thirty-two  pupils;  Washing¬ 
ton,  eighty-six  pupils,  and  Jefferson,  eighty- 
one  pupils,  both  at  Darlington. 

The  “  Lang  School,”  at  Darlington,  for¬ 
merly  under  the  charge  of  Isaac  Brocken- 
ton,  whose  labors  with  us  have  now  ceased, 
has  been  changed  from  a  day  into  night 
school,  and  at  present  has  on  its  register 
over  150  names.  It  is  now  called  the 
“Union  School,”  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  my  superintendency.  Many 
of  the  pupils  come  long  distances  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits,  and  not  a  few  are 
married.  Much  praise  is  due  Mr.  J.  E. 
Morrbon  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore  for 
• 


their  admirable  management  of  its  exer¬ 
cises.  These  two  teachers  are  instructing  at 
the  present  time  in  the  day  and  night 
schools  at  Darlington  upwards  of  350  schol¬ 
ars.  ,A  new  and  spacious  school,  30x72, 
has  been  opened  at  this  place ;  also,  a  neat 
and  commodious  one  at  Kingstree  during 
the  month,  built  by  the  Superintendent.  • 

At  Marion,  —  owing  to  the  burning  of  the 
house  in  which  the  school  was  kept,  .by  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Maine  Vols., — 
the  teacher  has  been  compelled  “to  keep 
school  ”  in  the  woods,  where,  he  says,  “  the 
children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  things 
more  rapidly,”  also,  “  on  account  of  which 
the  citizens  have  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  sympathy.” 

The  school  at  Sumter  is  held  under  a  rude 
shelter,  erected  in  the  yard  of  a  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  its 
colored  citizens.  As  soon  as  possible,  I  shall 
construct  a  house  in  that  place  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  that  will  attend 
school ;  viz.,  over  300.  At  Timmonsville,  a 
building  has  been  purchased,  in  which  a  flour¬ 
ishing  school  has  been  started,  that  meets 
the  approbation  of  its  most  intelligent  and 
influential  residents.  At  “  Good  Hope  ”  the 
school  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
small  pox,  which  soon  abated.  The  teacher, 
a  Southern  gentleman,  gives  a  favorable 
account  of  its  progress  and  popularity. 
Nowhere  in  Eastern  South  Carolina  is  there 
so  much  anxiety  for  the  education  of  the 
freedmen  among  the  white  people  as  in  Ker¬ 
shaw  District.  Schools  are  rapidly  forming 
there,  and  teachers  are  needed  of  the  right 
stamp,  experienced,  energetic.  At  Camden, 
two  of  the  schools,  “  the  Lincoln  and  Whit¬ 
temore  ”  have  suffered  much  by  the  sickness 
of  the  teacher. 

During  the  month  of  April,  much  rainy 
and  unpleasant  weather  was  experienced, 
and  some  of  the  children  were  called  into 
the  corn  and  cotton  fields,  which  largely  re¬ 
duced  the  number  in  attendance  at  the 
schools;  but,  with  the  influences  already 
spoken  of,  the  average  daily  attendance  has 
been  over  six-eighths  of  the  whole  number 
on  the  registers.  By  reference  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  Report  for  April,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  in  my  department,  already 
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founded,  eleven  schools,  with  twelve  teach¬ 
ers;  whole  number  of  pupils  818;  average 
attendance  671 ;  which  gives  to  each  teach¬ 
er  fifty-six  scholars  to  manage,  or  six  more 
than  your  Committee  on  Teachers  deem  it 
prudent  to  ask  them  to  instruct.  At  Dar¬ 
lington,  I  will  say  in  this  connection,  350 
pupils  are  presided  over  by  two  teachers, 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Whittemore ;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  Commission  in  their  behalf. 

The  pupils  are  orderly,  attentive,  and  apt 
in  all  their  studies :  they  rapidly  accustom 
themselves  to  the  duties  and  requirements 
of  the  schoolroom,  to  which  old  and  young, 
married  and  single,  are  hastening.  Classes 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and 
writing,  have  been  formed,  with  gratifying 
results.  Mental  exercises  in  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scholars  who  are  not  yet  able  to  study 
such  branches. 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  is  such  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  all ;  and  therefore 
one  of  the  chief  objections  to  a  negro- 
schoolhouse,  viz.,  unruly  conduct,  has  been 
proved  unjustifiable.  Encouragement,  kind¬ 
ness,  discipline,  all  combine  to  bring  out 
capacities  and  traits  of  character  in  the 
“  subservient  black,”  which  undermines  the 
theories  and  overthrows  the  philosophies  of 
a  race-crushing  institution,  and  forces  its 
advocates  to  keep  dumb  for  fear  of  the 
judgment,  even  of  the  intellect,  of  the  “  un¬ 
changed  Ethiopian.” 

The  education  of  the  negro  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  it  is  a  present  fact,  revolu¬ 
tionize  as  it  may  the  life-long  sentiments 
and  faith  of  the  “error-bound  votaries.” 
The  noble  band  of  teachers,  “with  their 
pioneer  spirit  and  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
now  in  the  field  are  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  their  untiring  exertions.  For  those  who 
are  in  my  department  I  cannot  express  too 
much  of  praise :  one  and  all  have  shown  the 
sincerity  of  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
human  improvement,  without  regard  to  col¬ 
or,  by  the  results  accomplished ;  viz.,  such 
as  will  compare  favorably  with  any  school 
anywhere,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

B.  F.  Whittemore, 

Chaplain  ZOth  Mass.  Vols.  and  Supt.  of  Education. 


RICHMOND. 

This  letter  has  been  kindly  handed  us  by 
the  West-Roxbury  Branch  Society,  to 
whom  it  was  sent  by  the  writer ;  — 

Richmond,  April  2,  1866. 

“In  statu  quo!”  I  imagine  you  exclaiming, 
my  dear  Miss  Greene,  as  you  look  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  report  for  another  month.  But  it  is  not 
really  so.  Figures  do  sometimes  misrepresent,  in 
spite  of  the  time-hallowed  assertion  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  My  numbers  may  be  about  the  same ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  interest  is 
every  day  renewed,  and  each  month’s  results 
seem  to  me  broader,  far  more  reaching,  than  any 
that  have  preceded  it. 

“  Where  were  you  just  one  year  ago?  ”  I  asked 
of  my  pupils,  this  morning,  to  test  their  memory 
of  the  “course  of  human  events.”  “Were  you 
in  school?”  —  “No,  ma'am"  (with  tremendous 
emphasis).  —  “  Where  were  you,  then  ?  ”  —  “  In 
bonds!”  exclaimed  one  bright  little  girl,  while 
those  not  so  bright  were  “studyin’  ”  for  the  right 
answer.  But  the  fact  they  will  all  remember 
without  the  aid  of  “  Yankee  interference.”  That 
they  were  in  bonds  on  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  and 
were  made  free  on  the  3d,  and  should,  therefore, 
make  a  business  of  rejoicing  on  the  coming  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  day  of  days,  has  been  the  all- 
absorbing  thought  of  the  freed-people  for  weeks. 
The  young  men  have  held  their  mass-meetings 
“to  adopt  measures  for  celebrating  the  Third,” 
and  the  older  ones  have  counselled  “  quiet.”  The 
white  citizens,  in  their  malignity,  hatred,  and 
fear,  have  threatened  and  protested,  and  even 
burned  the  church  (Second  African  Baptist) 
where  the  preparatory  meetings  have  been  held. 
The  church  was  also  used  for  schools.  That 
fact  probably  helped  the  fire  which  levelled  the 
walls  of  the  only  place  that  a  large  and  highly 
respectable  congregation  had  for  their  Sunday 
services.  It  was  burned,  in  broad  daylight,  on 
Saturday.  Sunday  morning,  returning  from  my 
class,  I  walked  around  to  see  the  ruins,  and  com¬ 
fort,  if  possible,  any  of  the  afflicted  worshippers 
who  might  be  lingering  there.  I  soon  met  a. 
woman  in  tears.  She  had  started  for  a  “  good 
meeting,”  and  found  only  smoking  ruins.  “Ah, 
honey !  ”  she  said,  “  they’ll  find  out  there’s  a 
difTrence  ’tween  spite  to  God  and  spite  to  men. 
God  won’t  allow  ’tis  no  ’count  to  burn  his  house.” 
Another  woman,  filled  with  a  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  was  going  to  “  begin  to-morrow,  and  work 
her  fingers  to  the  bone,  and  have  the  church 
up  again !  ” 

The  most  touching  sight  was  the  crowd  of 
neatly  dressed  Sunday-school  children  clustering 
in  sad  groups  around  the  rootless  walls.  I  told 
them,  if  they  would  go  with  me  away  from  the 
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smoke,  we  could  have  a  Sunday  school  without 
a  church.  I  had  some  of  your  cards  with  me, 
and  a  package  of  the  little  books.  They  only 
needed  to  see  them  to  follow  me ;  and  I  led  them 
out  a  little  way  on  to  “  the  plain  ”  in  the  suburbs, 
and  opened  my  school  by  offering  a  card  with  the 
fourth  commandment  on  it  to  the  boy  who  would 
first  repeat  it.  I  kept  ray  eye  on  a  boy  with  a 
top  in  his  handj  and  he  won  the  card.  I  then 
distributed  three  packages,  cautioned  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  let  the  white  boys  alone  (they  were  feel¬ 
ing  the  wrong  done  them,  and  were  not  looking 
to  the  same  high  source  to  avenge  it  as  was  the 
good  old  auntie),  and  dismissed  them.  Just  then, 
two  of  “  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the  South  ” 
passed,  and  one  of  them  said  (for  my  benefit), 
“I’m  only  sorry  it  hadn’t  been  burned  to-day, 
when  ’twould  have  been  full  of  the  -  nig¬ 

gers.”  You  are  shocked;  but  here  one  hears 
wishes  and  threats  that  would  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  a  Nero  or  a  Herod.  God 
forgive  Andrew  Johnson  for  making  such  a  state 
of  things  possible  1 

April  5.  —  I  have  tried  in  vain,  since  the  cele¬ 
bration,  to  find  an  hour  in  which  I  could  tell  you 
about  it  ;  and  now,  at  the  close  of  a  very  warm 
and  busy  day,  1  can  only  say  it  passed  off  very 
pleasantly.  The  whites  were,  I  think,  awed 
somewhat  by  the  quiet  determination  of  the 
freed-people  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  pro¬ 
cession  on  that  day,  “if,”  as  many  of  them 
avowed,  “they  were  shot  down  the  first  step.” 
No  violence  was  attempted.  The  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  seemed  equally  determined  to 
secure  to  the  freed-people  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  for  one  day  at  least.  You  would 
better  understand  why  I  attach  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  this,  if  you  had  heard  the  bitter  threats 
that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  pardoned, 
reconstructed,  “  best  friends  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,”  within  the  last  month. 

May  4.  —  I  think  a  suggestion  accompanied 
my  report,  in  regard  to  sending  materials  for 
dresses  in  the  piece,  that  I  might  teach  some  of 
the  needy  ones  to  make  their  own  dresses,  now 
that  the  season  does  not  make  ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing  so  indispensable.  In  addition  to  that,  I  do 
not  think  of  any  other  needs  that  I  can  ask  you 
to  send  relief  for.  We  are  tortured  daily  by 
meeting  with  cases  where  work  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  Government  will  not  give  rations, 
and  “  nobody  knows  where  the  next  mouthful  is 
coming  from.”  There  seems  to  be  a  settled  poli¬ 
cy  (I  wish  I  could  think  it  confined  to  the  South) 
to  make  existence  impossible  to  the  freed-people. 
A  little  boy  asked  me,  yesterday,  if  God  didn’t 
take  care  of  people  when  they  couldn’t  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  had  scarcely  answered  him 
when  a  woman  came  to  the  door  to  ask  advice. 
She  had  walked  in  from  the  country  (eight 


miles),  to  ask  somebody  to  advise  her  how  she 
could  get  her  child, — “A  pretty  gal  as  ever  you 
see,  miss,”  —  still  held  ns  a  slave  in  Lunenburg 
County,  Va.  The  master  had  threatened  to 
shoot  the  father  or  mother,  if  they  went  near  the 
place.  On  my  assuring  her  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  execute  such  a  threat,  she  said,  “  0, 
miss !  he  was  alius  a  hard  master,  and  he’ll  be  as 
good  as  his  word;  and  there’s  heaps  o’  people  jes 
as  bad,  that  would  help  him  hide  it.”  All  I  could 
do  for  her  was  to  give  her  a  note  to  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  here  (General  Brown),  and  repeat  my 
answer  to  the  boy’s  inquiry.  Alas !  I’m  afraid  I 
did  not  say  it  as  if  I  quite  believed  it  in  this  case: 
they  do  at  times  seem  to  be  wholly  forsaken. 

The  garden-seeds,  I  have  almost  felt  as  if  I  ought 
to  acknowledge  daily,  they  are  such  a  wealth  and 
comfort  to  these  poor  people.  Surely  they  will 
be  allowed  a  harvest,  when  they  are  so  faithfully 
in  earnest  over  their  seed-time.  It  would  do  you 
good  to  see  them  open  the  papers,  and  look  at 
the  seeds,  and  teli  me  of  the  Richmond  prices  for 
the  same,  —  “twenty-five  cents  a  paper,  and  no 
’count  [worthless]  at  that.” 

I  must  tell  you  how  we  spent  lilay-day.  After 
trying  in  vain  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  we 
could  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  it  was  decided  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  gratitude  to  the  fallen  Union 
soldiers  by  bringing  us  flowers  to  deck  the  graves 
on  the  terrible  Belle  Isle.  As  we  and  they  were 
too  poor  to  pay  bridge-toll  or  ferriage  for  so 
many,  we  had  them  bring  us  the  flowers,  and 
help  us  make  the  bouquets.  It  was  a  dark,  rainy 
morning,  but  w’e  soon  had  a  supply  of  flowers; 
and,  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  and 
some  Northern  visitors,  took  them  to  the  island, 
where  we  attached  a  bouquet  to  each  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  head-boards,  indulging  our 
patriotism  in  selecting  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  for  the  Massachusetts  soldiers.  One  of 
the  ladies  made  a  beautiful  cross,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  covered  with  green,  and  flowers  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  planted  it  among  the  graves 
of  the  “unknown  soldiers.”  Just  as  we  had 
completed  our  work,  it  stopped  raining,  and  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  fell  upon  those 
flower-decked  graves  with  a  perfectly  thrilling 
effect.  We  stood  there  silently  a  few  minutes, 
all  seeming  unwilling  to  break  the  silence  even 
by  saying,  “  It  is  good  to  be  here.”  Then 
we  sang,  “There  is  rest  for  the  weary;”  and 
left  the  remains  of  our  martyred  heroes  with 
the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  resting  on  them, 
and  felt  that,  henceforth,  the  thought  of  Belle 
Isle  would  suggest  one  pleasant  association 
with  so  much  that  is  painful.  How  we  wished 
that  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  “somebody’s 
sons”  and  brothers,  there  buried,  could  have 
been  with  us! 
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Other  teachers  made  similar  pilgrimages  to 
cur  soldiers’  graves  at  Hollywood  and  Oakwood ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  only  truly  loyal  element 
here,  —  the  colored  people,  —  none  were  forgotten 
on  this  ever-to-be-remembered  May  Day  in  Rich* 
mond.  Very  truly  yours, 

Bessie  L.  Canedt. 

— « — 

A  package  of  school-books,  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow  of 
Newton  Corner,  Mass.,  has  been  received 
at  this  office. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  COUNTRY  TOWNS. 

The  banks  in  this  city  have  notified  the 
public,  that,  after  July  1,  no  bills  of  any 
New-England  banks,  which  have  not  be¬ 
come  National,  will  be  received  on  deposit. 
The  effect  of  this  notice  will  be  to  drive  all 
such  bills  immediately  from  circulation,  — 
and  we  hope  that  our  country  friends,  in 
making  remittances  to  this  office,  will  bear 
it  in  mind,  and  send  none  but  bills  of 
“  National  ”  Banks. 

— ♦— 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS’  LETTERS. 

From  Washington. 

There  are  more  applications  for  laborers  at  the 
Intelligence  Office  than  earlier  in  the  winter,  and 
we  are  using  every  exertion  to  induce  the  unem¬ 
ployed  to  leave  the  city  for  the  country.  I  hope 
the  number  will  be  very  much  lessened  the  com¬ 
ing  summer,  for  there  are  too  many  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  here. 

I  think,  through  the  Intelligence  Office,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  people  might  obtain  some  good  servants 
if  they  wished  it,  and  would  take  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  them.  They  would  be  doing  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  freed-people  by  undertaking  it  with 
energy.  Habriette  Garter. 


Oakdale  Farm,  N.C.,  May  1, 1866. 

I  take  much  satisfaction  in  my  Sunday  school, 
and  am  surprised  to  find  how  Ignorant  they  are 
of  the  simplest  things  and  most  universally 
known  facts.  I  found,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  they 
did  not  know  who  made  the  world.  No  one 
could  answer.  One  man  ventured  to  suggest  it 
was  Noah  who  did  the  mighty  work.  A  young 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Noah  indignantly  denied 
it.  He  thought  the  man  was  “poking  fun  at 
him.” 

One  of  our  nearest  neighbors  is  a  Southern 
man,  who,  the  colored  people  tell  me,  threatened 
to  shoot  any  of  the  Yankee  niggers  if  they  should 
come  on  his  place.  I  suppose  he  thought  his 


people  would  bo  dissatisfied  if  they  heard  about 
the  school  here,  &c.  A  few  nights  ago,  one  of 
his  men  came  here  and  bought  a  primer  of  me, 
and,  last  night,  more  came  for  them.  I  asked 
them  if  they  could  say  their  letters  or  read  any ; 
and  they  said  they  could  not,  but  thought,  maybe 
I  could  help  them.  With  much  pleasure,  I  will. 

I  have  a  new  scholar,  —  a  white  boy,  who  is, 
nevertheless,  a  negro.  He  comes  several  miles  to 
school;  and  is  never  absent,  “ rain  or  shine.”  He 
learned  his  letters  in  three  lessons ;  and,  in  three 
weeks,  has  become  quite  an  accomplished  speller 
in  words  of  three  letters.  He  has  taught  his 
mother  and  two  older  sisters  all  he  has  learned 
as  we  went  along. 

ELI.EN  F.  Stearns. 


From  Norfolk. 

If  you  came  to  visit  my  school,  one  of  the  first 
things  you  would  notice  would  be  the  elevated 
pedestal  from  which  I  sometimes  survey  my  pu¬ 
pils.  You  know  I  teach  in  a  church.  If  I  sit  in 
a  chair  in  the  aisle,  I  cannot  see  all  my  school  at 
once;  and,  since  I  can’t  stand  all  the  time,  I  am 
frequently  found  perched  upon  the  back  of  a  pew, 
with  my  class  of  little  ones  standing  in  the  pew 
in  front  of  me.  Doubtless,  the  first  boy  yon  would 
see  would  be  Richard  Biggs,  the  hero  of  a  former 
letter  to  you,  who  stood  on  his  head  the  second 
day  of  school,  “  viewing  the  world  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  brain,”  as  one  remarked  who  heard 
of  this  little  gymnastic  feat.  His  handsome  light 
face,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  though  a  dark 
mulatto,  and  his  clean  dress,  would  attract  your 
notice;  besides,  from  the  time  he  comes  into 
school  until  he  leaves,  he  has  divers  ways  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself,  of  making  you  perpetually  aware 
of  his  presence.  The  other  day  he  came  to  his 
class  with  his  book  upside  down.  Curious  to  see 
what  he  would  do,  1  did  not  appear  to  notice  it. 
He  looked  in  my  face,  and  saw  nothing  there,  and 
then  read  as  well  as  if  the  book  had  been  right 
side  up.  This  is  the  boy  who  is  ever  watchful  to 
do  a  kindness  for  his  teacher;  who  brings  her 
cloak ;  who  piles  her  books  and  slates,  and  puts 
them  away.  Conspicuous  among  my  girls  is 
Ann  Hodges,  a  perfect  Topsy  in  her  way ;  not  so 
dark-skinned,  perhaps,  as  her  renowned  proto¬ 
type,  but  fully  equal  to  her  in  the  capers  she  will 
cut,  and  the  imitable  pigtails  with  which  she 
adorns  her  bushy  head.  Funny,  mischievous, 
afiectionate,  provoking,  and  sometimes  wicked, 
there  is  much  of  the  traditional  negro  in  her. 
But  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  Peter  and 
Philip,  of  Tony  and  Tommy,  of  Jack  and  John, 
whose  deeds  and  misdeeds  go  to  make  up  the 
record  of  my  daily  school  life,  and  toward  whom 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  patience  and  forbearance,  and  every  other 
virtue.  Frances  £.  Ellis. 
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From  North  CatvUna. 

My  school  will  be  small  the  next  three  months, 
as  the  chipping,  dipping,  and  planting  will  call 
all  available  hands  to  the  cotton,  corn,  and  potato 
fields.  Many  stop  as  they  go  to  and  from  their 
work,  and  say  a  lesson..  In  this  way  they  keep 
np  with  those  who  come  to  school  regularly 
through  the  planting  season.  Teaching  school  is 
only  part  of  my  business  (of  course,  the  chief 
part);  but  I  am  called  upon  to  act  as  physician, 
nurse,  notary  public,  church-warden,  justice  of 
the  peace  (don’t  laugh,  please,  at  my  high-sound¬ 
ing  letters,  for  they  are  very  serious  things),  un¬ 
dertaker,  and  corresponding  secretary,  for  all  the 
colored  population  between  Newbem  and  Beau¬ 
fort.  Were  it  not  that  my  son  has  learned  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  people  almost  as  well  as 
myself,  I  could  not  find  time  to  do  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  Have  been  very  busy  the  last  week  vac¬ 
cinating  the  people,  as  the  small  pox  is  very 
“  brief”  in  Newbern  (as  the  colored  folks  say). 

The  name  of  this  place  is  Clubfoot  Creek,  so 
called  from  an  old  Indian  with  a  club  foot,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  creek  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  I  send  a  rough  sketch  of  our  home, 
and  a  schoolhouse  which  we  use  instead  of  the 
chapel  when  our  school  is  small.  Every  thing  is 
comfortably  fitted  up  again ;  and  were  it  not  for  a 
nervous  dread  I  sometimes  have  that  they  may 
burn  me  out  again,  I  should  be  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  The  white  people  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  the  blacks  are  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  treat  me  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

My  son  takes  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  which  he 
often  reads  to  the  children.  In  one  number  was 
a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  k  portrait,  which 
attracted  them  very  much  (I  had  previously  told 
them  of  her).  Their  interest  was  touching.  Some 
looked  at  the  picture  with  tearful  eyes.  One  said, 
“  I  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  see  her.”  “  Yes,” 
said  another,  “  even  to  see  her  grave,  if  she  were 
dead.”  Some  of  the  older  people  are  so  anxious 
to  read  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  that  I  promised  to 
ask  you  to  send  them  a  copy  by  mail.  They 
would  pay  for  it,  together,  I  know. 

It  is  solemn  to  see  their  veneration  for  the  name 
and  memory  of  President  Lincoln. 

They  eagerly  gather  any  scraps  of  information 
in  regard  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner, 
Mr.  Garrison,  and  others.  The  people  have  no 
faith  in  President  Johnson;  and  often  ask  me 
what  I  think,  and  seem  impatient  because  I  will 
express  no  opinion,  but  say,  “Wait,  and  see.” 
The  fact  that  people  of  culture  and  refinement 
from  the  North  treat  them  with  kindness  and  res¬ 
pect,  while  the  coarse,  uneducated,  and  often 
degraded  whites  give  them  only  scornful  words 
and  disdainful  looks,  is  a  cause  of  great  pride  to 
them.  Caroline  £.  Croohe. 


From  Richmond. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  column  designed 
for  registering  the  number  of  whites  is  still  filled 
only  by  ciphers,  but  not  because  the  teacher  is  un¬ 
willing  to  receive  pupils,  of  whose  parents  are 
of  the  dominant  race.  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
would  like  to  see  the  black  and  white  children 
start  together  in  the  race,  if  for  no  other  reason 
to  show  the  world  which  would  run  the  fastest. 
My  last  effort  to  induce  a  white  child  to  come  into 
my  school  was  as  amusing  as  it  was  unsuccessful. 
A  boy  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  school 
has,  for  some  time,  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
into  the  yard,  and  playing  with  my  boys  at  recess, 
and  walking  quietly  away  when  the  bell  called 
the  scholars  in.  The  last  time  he  was  there,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  come  in,  if 
invited.  I  therefore  asked  him  if  he  went  to 
school.  “Not  now;  used  to  go  to  private  school, 
before  the  war;  mother  can’t  afford  to  send  me 
now.”  —  “How  would  you  like  to  come  to  my 
school  ?  ”  —  “  Gome  to  your  school  ?  Where  ?  ”  — 
“  Why,  here;  ”  I  replied,  “  where  these  boys  that 
you  were  playing  with  belong.”  Hastily  picking 
up  his  marbles,  with  a  look  calculated  to  annihi¬ 
late  me,  he  exclaimed,  “I’d  have  you  know  that 
I  don’t  put  myself  on  an  equal  with  niggers !  ”  — 
“  Now  stop;  ”  said  I,  “  and  let  us  see  how  foolish 
that  is.  You  like  to  come  here  and  play,  and  these 
boys  like  to  play  with  you.  Now,  why  not  come  in 
and  study  with  them  ?  ”  And,  not  giving  him  time 
for  another  thrust  at  color,  I  added,  “  It  shall  not 
cost  you  any  thing;  not  even  for  your  books, if  you 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  them.”  Then  you  should 
have  seen  my  “  haughty  Southron.”  To  the  in¬ 
sult  of  asking  him  to  go  into  the  school  with 
“  niggers,”  I  had  added  the  injury  of  supposing 
him  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  willing  to  accept  edu¬ 
cation  without  money  and  without  price.  “  My 
mother  would  not  let  me  go  to  a  free  school,  no 
how.”  —  “  But,”  said  I,  “1  never  went  to  any  but 
free  schools.  Don’t  you  think  I  could  teach 
you?” — “Oh  yes,  marm!  I  reckon  you  could; 
for  the  Yankees  get  a  right  smart  of  learning  in 
their  free  schools,  somehow.”  I  was  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  forgive  him  for  his  contempt  of  my 
school,  in  consideration  of  his  unintentional  com¬ 
pliments  to  “Yankee  free  schools.” 

Our  Lincoln  night  school  continues  to  attract 
its  two  hundred  pupils.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  have  it  photographed  for  you,  —  the  serious 
earnestness  of  the  turbaned  heads  and  spectacled 
faces  bent  reverently  over  their  primers ;  the  young 
men,  earnest,  and  determined  that  no  want  of  edu¬ 
cational  qualification  shall  long  hinder  their  en¬ 
franchisement;  the  weary  washerwoman  and 
cook,  hurrying  in  at  a  late  hour,  unrolling  their 
sleeves,  and  smoothing  their  broad,  white  aprons 
over  their  soiled  dresses;  the  tired  seamstresses  (I 
have  two  in  my  class  with  skins  colored  just  like 
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my  own);  the  joyous  groups  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  helping  “mammy,”  and  so  cannot  go  to 
day  school,  but  to  whom  learning  to  read  is  just 
so  much  fun;  and,  not  to  be  forgotten  here, 
though  they  get  no  attention  there,  some  three  or 
four  dark  bundles,  ashep  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
church,  where  they  are  put  for  safe  keeping,  while 
father  and  mother  are  learning  to  read.  Oh  1  it 
would  make  just  such  a  picture  as  I  would  like  to 
add  to  the  decorations  of  the  White  House. 

The  veto  fell  with  a  disheartening,  but  by  no 
means  crushing,  effect  upon  the  freed-people.  The 
evening  it  was  announced  in  the  school  was  one 
of  the  saddest  I  have  experienced  with  them  since 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 

A  few  evenings  before,  a  nephew  of  Senator 
Trumbull  had  visited  the  school,  and,  on  being 
asked  to  address  them,  said  be  had  no  speech  to 
make,  but  would  say  to  them,  “  Congress  is  doing 
all  it  can  for  you.”  That  they  warmly  applauded, 
pronouncing  it  “  the  best  speech  ”  they  had  ever 
heard  in  a  long  time.  Their  faith  In  the  powers 
that  be  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  beautiful.  How 
cruel  to  abuse  it  I 

I  receive  the  “  Commonwealth,”  and  circulate 
it  among  my  young  politicians.  Many  thanks  for 
it.  I  send  you  the  “  Examiner  ”  occasionally, 
though  I  hardly  like  to  encourage  such  wicked¬ 
ness.  James,  my  representative  boy,  came  to  me 
with  a  doleful  face,  when  it  was  rumored  that 
the  “  Examiner  ”  was  to  go  on  again,  to  ask  if 
President  Johnson  could  revoke  General  Grant’s 
order.  “  Oh,  yes !  ”  I  replied.  AAer  a  moment, 
he  looked  up,  more  hopefully,  with  the  question, 
“  Can’t  somebody  revoke  President  Johnson  ?  ” 
I  sent  him  to  the  Constitution  for  an  answer,  but 
hardly  think  he  found  one  that  satisfied  him. 

B.  L.  Ganedt. 


From  Columbus. 

The  day  I  received  the  “  Freedmen’s  Book,” 
I  appointed  an  evening  meeting  in  the  largest 
colored  church,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  to 
my  people ;  but  the  fear  of  small  pox  closed  church 
doors  for  evening  assemblies;  the  church  however 
gave  up  its  afternoon  service,  and  invited  us  to 
take  that  time,  and  my  sister  and  1  had  a  glorious 
meeting.  The  church  was  crowded  with  adults 
and  their  kindly,  earnest  gaze  inspired  us  with 
courage;  and,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
I  was  enabled  to  talk  with  them  at  much  length 
of  the  responsibility  of  their  condition,  &c.  While 
I  spoke,  that  great,  crowded  house  was  as  quiet 
as  possible,  an  occasional  “Tank  de  Lord!”  or 
low  sobbing,  only,  breaking  the  stillness.  My 
sister  made  remarks,  also,  and  introduced  Mrs 

f 

Child’s  book,  —  reading  extracts  from  it.  A  hun¬ 
dred  names  were  subscribed,  and  we  think  you 
might  send  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  people. 


like  children,  are  very  impatient  for  them,  and 
we  hope  they  may  come  soon.  Some  deacons 
begged  that  I  would  send  for  six  good  Methodist 
hymn-books.  Sarah  £.  Chase. 


Warrenton,  Va.,  May  26, 1866. 
Dear  Madam,  —  At  the  request  of  John  Jor¬ 
dan,  a  very  industrious  and  energetic  freedman 
of  this  place,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  here¬ 
with,  from  his  own  hand,  a  letter  of  inquiry  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  son,  whom  he  has 
not  seen  or  heard  from  since  October,  1863.  Jor¬ 
dan  thinks  that  his  son  is  either  in  the  north¬ 
west  part  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina;  and  thinks  if  the  Society  you  represent 
will  publish  his  letter  in  the  “Freedmen’s 
Record,”  it  may  lead  to  some  information  in 
regard  to  his  son. 

The  teachers  could  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  would  communicate  it 
to  Jordan.  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  loyal, 
self-sacrificing  ladies  who  are  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  the  great  work  of  civilization  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement,  to  make  such  inquiry  as 
will  give  to  this  deserving  man  the  information 
he  so  earnestly  desires.  ^ 

Respectfully, 

W.  A.  McNulty, 

Asst.  Supl  Freedmen, 
Miss  Hannah  E.  Stevenson, 

Sec.  Com.  Teachers  New-England  Freedmen’s  and 
Union  Commission. 

Information  Wanted. 

Warrenton,  Va.,  May  1,  1866. 
Where  is  John  Jordon,  who  waited  on  Captain 
Throgmorton  of  the  Fairfax  cavalry  of  the  con¬ 
federate  army.  I  would  be  glad  to  gain  some 
information  from  persons,  persons  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  boy.  Captain  T.  hired  him  of 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Gibson,  of  Prince  William  County, 
Va.,  in  1861.  He  came  here  in  October,  1863. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  heard  of  him,  nor 
Mr.  T.  Any  information  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  father,  John  Jordan,  in  Warrenton, 
Fauquier  County,  Va.  John  Jordan. 

May  18,  1866. 


Baltimore,  May  24. 

Our  night  school  is  particularly  interesting. 
Although  in  my  own  room,  I  have  not  more  than 
one  or  two  who  can  read  enough  to  read  a  paper, 
they  have  as  clear  an  understanding  of  political 
matters  as  half  of  the  voters  at  home,  and  could 
be  trusted  to  vote  with  greater  safety. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  I 
asked  my  evening  class  if  they  knew  any  thing 
about  it,  and  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  it.  One  said,  “It  is  to  give 
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US  our  rights;”  another,  “to  give  us  our  voice;  ” 
another,  “to  let  us  speak  in  court."  One  said, 
“What  is  Johnson  going  to  do  now?”  He 
had,  somehow,  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  not  one  of  his  “  best  friends.”  Some 
of  them  asked  me  to  tell  them  all  about  it ;  and 
after  I  bad  explained  it,  as  fully  as  I  could,  one 
old  woman  clapped  her  hands,  and  shouted, 
“  Glory  to  God!  ”  She  told  me,  the  next  night, 
that  “all  day  while  she  was  about  her  work* 
’peared  like  she  c’ldn’t  help  saying  all  the  time, 
“  Glory !  ”  I  wish  I  could  repeat  to  you  all  she 
said.  1  never  heard  greater  eloquence. 

Mart  £.  Perkirs. 


Americus,  Ga.,  April  27,  1866. 

I  have  one  of  the  most  uncommon  children  in 
school  that  I  ever  met.  He  is  a  pure-blooded 
negro,  but  a  pure  Albino,  —  hair,  skin,  and  eyes 
white,  and  so  very  near-sighted  that  he  holds  his 
book  against  his  face ;  but  yet  this  boy  is  spelling 
and  reading.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
him  is  his  memory.  If  he  hears  you  read  a  piece 
of  poetry  once,  he  can  repeat  it  when  you  have 
finished,  and  so  in  regard  to  any  thing  else. 

I  was  very  much  amused,  a  day  or  two  ago, 
with  a  white  boy,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
my  school,  although  he  attends  the  college.  One 
of  my  colored  boys  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  going  to  school.  He  replied,  “  Some  years.” 
The  colored  boy  then  said,  “  I  have  been  going 
three  months,  and  I  can  beat  you  ciphering.” 
The  other  answered,  “You  must  be  a  fool!”  — 
“  I  am  no  fool,”  said  the  black  boy.  “  You  can¬ 
not  square  twenty-five.”  The  young  American 
answered,  “  There  is  no  such  thing  in  my  arith¬ 
metic.  I  study  Davies’s.”  The  other  answered, 
“  riiat  is  mine,  too,”  and  went  to  the  blackboard, 
and  worked  out  the  sum.  He  then  asked  the 
white  boy  if  he  knew  the  Commandments.  He 
said  they  were  not  taught  in  his  school.  The 
colored  boy  told  him  they  were  taught  in  hi» 
school,  and  he  knew  them.  “  Do  you  know  the 
Lord’s  Prayer?”  The  white  boy  answered  in 
the  negative  again.  The  other  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  knew  It, 
and  every  body  ought  to  know  it.  “  So  you  see, 
young  master,  I  am  beating  you  badly.” 

E.  A.  Christian. 


Darlington,  April  14, 1866. 

I  will  write  a  few  lines  about  the  schools  in 
Camden,  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving,  April  1. 
The  pupils  improved  rapidly  in  many  ways. 
Some,  who  began  with  their  letters,  in  six  weeks 
could  read  anywhere  in  Sanders’s  “  First  Read¬ 
er;”  and  those  who  began  in  syllables  had  read 
the  same  book  five^  times  through,  and  were 
ready  for  a  higher  book.  I  have  never  seen  white 


children  more  eager  to  learn,  or  those  who  learned 
more  rapidly,  than  these  colored  children. 

There  was  not  one  of  my  school,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  could  tell  how  many  seconds  make 
one  minute,  how  many  seasons  in  one  year,  or 
the  names  of  the  months;  and  to  my  question, 
“  Who  is  the  president?  ”  at  first,  no  one  an¬ 
swered.  Then  one  bright  boy,  displaying  his 
ivories,  said,  “  I  know !  ”  —  “  Who  is  it?  ”  said  I. 
“  Jefif  Davis!  ”  ho  answered. 

As  to  their  personal  appearance,  you  could 
scarcely  imagine  a  greater  change.  1  described 
to  yon,  in  my  last,  the  destitute  condition  of  some 
of  them,  and  the  untidy  appearance  they  at  first 
presented, — being  unwashed,  uncombed,  ragged, 
and,  in  some  instances,  not  sufficient  clothing  to 
cover  them  properly.  Every  thing  had  been 
resorted  to  for  garments  :  even  high-colored, 
large-figured  carpeting.  I  talked  to  them  about 
coming  clean,  if  they  had  not  good  clothes  to 
wear;  and,  when  they  came  with  clean  faces,  I 
praised  them:  and,  in  a  short  time,  my  school 
presented  as  tidy  an  appearance  as  most  schools 
at  the  North,  —  rows  of  clean,  bright,  happy 
faces;  white  aprons;  some  with  flowers  in  their 
hair,  and  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  every  counte¬ 
nance. 

1  took  much  pains  in  teaching  them  to  pro¬ 
nounce  properly,  and  I  felt,  on  leaving  them,  that 
my  labors  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Whitemore. 


Raleigh,  May  18,  1866.- 

As  the  time  of  our  sojourn  in  this  city  is  daily 
lessening,  our  interest  in  the  schools  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  freedmen  increases,  especially  in  those 
half-clad  refugees  who  walk  from  one  to  over  a 
hundred  miles  to  draw  clothing. 

Many  are  working  a  “  crap,”  and  have  a 
“right  smart  chance  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  ”  while  waiting  for  collards  and  snaps  to 
grow.  Sabbath  and  day  schools  are  springing  up 
on  the  plantations,  like  the  early  spring-flowers. 

Mothers  will  make  great  exertions  to  provide 
something  better  far  for  their  children  to  wear 
than  homespun  rags  pinned  together  with  thongs. 
We  see  the  shadows  of  coming  events,  —  clouds 
no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  but  dark  and  por¬ 
tentous.  “  Reconstruction  ”  is  the  Johnsonian 
name  for  dealing  vengeance  to  the  colored  race, 
as  under  the  old  regime.  Fines,  imprisonments, 
hanging  up  by  the  thumbs  for  hours  in  the  hot 
sun,  whipping,  stabbing,  shooting,  burning 
churches  and  school-houses,  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  the  teachers  and  fi-iends  of  humanity 
wherever  found,  —  these  are  some  of  the  results 
of  “My  Policy”  in  the  Old  North  State.  No 
wonder  the  people  are  making  anxious  inquiries, 
with  tears  in  their  voices,  “  What  shall  we  do 
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when  the  Bureau  leaves  us,  and  the  teachers  done 
gone?  ” 

May  M.  —  Visited  several  families  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  found  all  the  women  washing  or  iron¬ 
ing,  except  a  few  sick,  who  were  destitute  of 
eatables  and  money.  Such  cases  are  becoming 
frequent,  owing  to  the  cruelty  of  the  whites,  who 
refuse  to  pay,  after  the  work  is  finished. 

The  Ist  of  May,  the  Framingham  Society  sent 
us  twenty  dollars.  It  is  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
suffering,  in  little  sums,  beside  one  barrel  and  a 
box  of  clothing.  We  are  grateful  for  every  thing 
received ;  but  the  necessity  is  so  urgent,  that  we 
are  constantly  “  asking  for  more.”  The  time  is 
short  for  us  to  work  in,  and  we  feel  the  great 
want.  £.  H.  Leland. 


Warrentox,  Va.,  April  16,  1866. 

In  reference  to  the  questions  offered  me  for 
consideration  by  the  circular  from  the  American 
Freedmen’s  and  Union  Commission,  I  will  say,  I 
have  consulted  the  judgment  and  opinions  of 
Lieutenant  McNulty,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Freedmen  for  Fauquier  County,  also  my  asso¬ 
ciate  teacher,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  here  submit  our 
united  opinions  relative  to  each  question. 

We  consider  that  the  distribution  of  clothing 
is  still  necessary  here ;  and  that,  so  far,  we  have 
found  more  of  the  aged,  outside  the  school,  in 
need,  than  those  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
school. 

Lieutenant  McNulty  informs  me,  that  there 
are,  in  Fauquier  County,  about  three  thousand 
colored  people,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  buy 
their  supplies  in  Warrenton;  about  five  hundred 
of  whom  live  here  in  town;  many  of  them  find¬ 
ing  it  very  difficult  to  provide  for  the  numerous 
wants  of  their  families  at  the  low  price  of  labor, 
and  the  enormous  prices  obliged  to  be  paid  for 
all  their  subsistence.  In  view  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  I  think  such  a  store  as  is  referred  to  in 
your  circular  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
these  people. 

We  think,  also,  that  a  home  provided  by  the 
Association  would  be  preferable  here  to  any  other 


arrangement,  as  boarding-places  for  teachers  of 
freedmen’s  schools  cannot  easily  be  obtained; 
and  also  the  extremely  high  prices  of  board 
would  render  such  a  course  objectionable,  if  they 
could  be  procured. 

I  certainly  believe  I  have  very  good  reasons 
for  asserting,  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  ‘intense 
animosity  and  hostility  existing  in  this  communi¬ 
ty  against  the  Association,  and  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  colored  people.  That  the  feeling  is 
diminishing,  I  cannot  say,  as  I, see  no  acts  that 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  case. 

1  think  there  is  no  probability  of  any  white 
children  consenting  to  come  to  the  same  school 
with  the  colored  people,  here  in  Warrenton.  I 
think  the  most  abject  ignorance  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  white  parents  for  their  children, 
rather  than  to  share  the  highest  advantages  with 
colored  children.  I  do  not  know  of  any  school 
where  the  white  children  have  come  in  willingly 
to  share  the  benefit  of  the  school  equally  with 
the  colored.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  some  de¬ 
gree  of  success  attending  such  an  effort;  but,  so 
far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  result. 

I  do  not  think  the  feeling  of  enmity  among 
the  people  would  be  lessened,  at  present,  by  giv¬ 
ing  prominence  to  the  fact,  that  white  children 
would  be  welcome  in  this  school.  I  do  not  know 
what  effect  such  a  proposition  to  them  might 
have  a  year  or  two  hence,  when  we  are  better 
understood  by  them.  In  fact,  there  are  but  a  few, 
if  any,  of  the  poor  white  class  here,  so  common 
in  some  parts  of  the  South. 

In  reference  to  the  colored  people  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  schools,  I  would  say  that 
they  already  do  so  here ;  and,  in  most  cases,  ex¬ 
press  an  entire  willingness,  even  eagerness,  to 
contribute  what  they  can  to  the  interests  of  the 
school:  and  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  they  be 
made  to  feel  somewhat  their  own  responsibility 
as  freemen,  and  I  believe  this  self-supporting 
element  is  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  future  success. 

S.  Faknie  Wood. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS  NOW  IN  SERVICE. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Name  of  Teacher. 
Frances  W.  Perkins 
Emma  V.  Browne 
Sarah  D.  Thomas 
Anna  W.  Allen  . 
Harriet  E.  Hamilton 
Helen  Gordon  .  . 
Annie  T.  Smith  . 
Olive  Long  .  .  . 
Harriet  Carter 
Eliza  Heacock .  . 


Station. 

Home. 

.  .  Washington  .  . 

.  Middlefield,  Ct. .  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  Georgetown,  D.C.  . 

•  •  If  •  • 

.  Wasffington  .  .  . 

•  •  11  •  • 

.  Walpole  .  .  .  . 

.  Hartford,  Ct. .  .  . 

•  •  11  •  • 

.  New  Bedford  .  . 

•  •  11  •  • 

.  Washington  .  .  . 

•  •  11  •  • 

•  *  II  •  • 

•  11  .  .  • 

.  Cambridge  .  •  • 

•  •  11  •  • 

.  Jenkintown,  Pa.  . 

Adopted  by 
West  Roxbury. 

Mayhew  Society. 

Theodore  Parker’s  Society. 
Keene. 

Hartford  Society. 


Cambridge. 
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Joseph  W.  Browne  . 
Anna  Campbell  .  . 
Sarah  K.  Campbell  . 
Au$!nstus  I.  ^L>ulton 
Mrs.  A.  I.  Moulton  . 
Lindlev  M.  Beebe  . 
Mary  K.  Sbockley  . 
Sarah  Stewart .  .  . 
Jane  K.  Beale  .  .  . 
Mary  E.  Perkins  .  . 
David  E.  Whitton  . 
Emily  Grover  .  .  . 
J.  S.  Littlefield  .  . 
George  Fuller  .  .  . 
Ella  F.  Bass  .  .  . 
Susan  George  .  .  . 
Thomas  W,  Cardozo 
Laura  J.  Cardozo 
Stillman  A.  Tucker . 
Henry  L.  Reed  .  . 
Mary  E.  Perry  .  . 
Newell  H.  Howard  . 
Rebecca  Primus  .  . 
Harrison  T.  Fletcher 
Thomas  E.  Younger 
Julia  A.  Smith  .  . 
Jane  E.  Clarke  .  . 
C.  P.  Flanders .  .  . 


Bessie  L.  Canedy 
Elizabeth  A.  Ball 
Sarah  E.  Foster  .  • 
Martha  H.  Chace 
Mary  E.  Clark  .  . 
Abby  Francis  .  .  . 
Anne  M.  Bullard  .  . 
Kate  R.  Thropp  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Foster  .  . 
M.  Jenny  Miles  .  . 
Horace  W.  Hovey  . 
Peter  H.  Woolfolk  . 
T.  E.  Chase  .  .  . 
Frances  E.  Ellis  .  . 
Elvira  P.  Smith  .  . 
Harriet  R.  Smith  .  . 
Sarah  Clark  .  .  . 
Marv  C.  Axtell  .  . 
H.  f.  Aborn  .  .  . 
S.  Virginia  Lawton  . 
£.  Mariana  Lawton  . 
S.  Fanny  Wood  .  . 
Mary  J.  Keyes  .  . 
Mrs.  McNulty  .  .  . 
Anna  Gardner.  .  . 
Philena  Carkin  .  . 
Isabella  Gibbins  .  . 
John  W.  Pratt  .  . 
Charles  H.  Woodman 
Sarah  G.  Browne .  . 
Sarah  W.  Stansbury 
Lizzie  A.  Durell  .  . 
Caroline  Alvord  .  . 


Harrison  Leland  .  . 
Eunice  H.  Leland  . 
E.  Frances  Hancock 
Francelia  Smith  .  . 
Ella  Bates  .... 
Ellen  M.  Jones  .  . 
Harriet  A.  Pike  .  . 
O.  R.  Burchard  .  . 
Mrs.  Bunting  .  .  . 
Ellen  F.  Stearns  .  . 
Anne  P.  Merriam .  . 
Caroline  F.  Thompson 
Lydia  B.  Chace  .  . 


Baltimore  .  . 

iV  •  • 

»»  •  • 

n  •  • 

»»  •  • 

»t  •  • 

»>  •  • 

n  •  • 

•  • 

ji  •  * 

i>  •  • 

II  •  • 

II  •  • 

If  •  • 

II*  •  • 

I#  •  • 

It  •  • 

,,  •  • 

Hagerstown  •  . 
Cambridge  . 

II  • 

Royal  Oak  . 
Cumberland  . 
Cbestertown  . 

II  • 

.  Sandy  Spring 
Ellicott’s  Mills 

Richmond .  . 

i>  •  • 

»  •  • 

II  •  •  • 

n  •  • 

If  •  • 

«  •  • 

II  •  • 

II  •  • 

II  •  ■ 

II  •  • 

II  •  • 

Norfolk  •  . 

II  •  • 

II  • 

II  •  • 

II  •  • 

Alexandria  . 

II  • 

Warrenton  . 

II 

II  • 

Charlottesville 

II 

II 

II 

11 

Eastville  .  . 
Fredericksburg 

Fairfax  County 

Raleigh  .  . 

>»  •  • 

»  •  • 

II  •  • 

II  •  • 

II  •  • 

II  ♦  • 

II  •  • 

Pitt  County  . 
Newbern  .  . 
Washington  . 
Halifax  .  . 


Maryland. 

.  Springfield  .  .  . 

.  Groton . 

•  I* . 


.  East  Boston  .  .  . 

.  East  Walpole  .  . 

.  Wolfboro’ .... 

.  East  Stoughton  .  . 

.  Boston . 

.  Newburyport  .  . 

.  *  N.  Wilmington,  Mass. 
.  Philadelphia .  .  . 

.  Milton . 

.  North  Easton  .  . 

.  Boston . 

.  Hartford  .... 

.  Harvard  .... 

.  Boston . 

.  Charlestown  .  .  . 

.  Boston . 

.  W.  Rumney,  N.H.  . 

Virginia. 

.  Fall  River.  .  .  . 

.  Concord  .... 

.  Somerville  .  .  . 

,  Providence  .  .  . 

.  Parma,  N.Y. .  .  . 

.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

.  Westboro  .... 


.  .  Richmond,  Va.  .  . 

.  .  Boston . 

.  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 
.  .  „  .... 
.  .  Dorchester  .  .  . 
.  .  Grafton  .... 

.  .  Boston . 

.  .  Cambridge  .  .  . 

•  •  |»  •  •  • 
.  .  Acushnet  .... 
.  .  Clinton . 

.  .  Nantucket  .  .  . 
.  .  North  Chelmsford  . 
.  .  Charlottesville  .  . 

.  .  Boston . 

.  .  Newburyport  .  . 

.  .  Barre . 

.  .  Trenton,  N.J.  .  . 
.  .  Elizabeth,  N.J.  .  . 
.  .  Greenfield  .  .  . 

North  Carolina. 

.  .  Neponset  .  .  .  . 
.  .  ,,  .... 
.  .  Foxboro’  .  .  .  . 
.  .  S'turbridge  .  .  . 
.  .  Scituate  .  .  .  . 
.  .  North  Woburn  .  . 
.  .  N.  Plymouth,  N.H. 

.  .  Bedford  .  .  .  . 
.  .  Worcester .... 
.  .  Southboro’  .  .  . 
.  .  Providence  .  .  . 


Theodore  Parker’s  Society. 
South  Dedham  Society. 


Hartford  Society. 
Groton. 

Roxbury. 
Charlestown. 
Misses  Newman. 


West  Roxbury. 

Haverhill. 

Somerville. 

Plymouth. 

Roxbury. 

Westboro’. 


Arlington-street  Church. 

Dr.  Adams’s  Society. 
Worcester. 

Boston  “  Twig.” 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Grafton. 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Leicester. 

New  Bedford. 


Hingham. 

West  Roxbury. 


Mattapan. 


Greenfield. 


Springfield. 

P'ramingham. 

Woburn. 

Brattleboro’. 

Dorchester  &  Milton  Lower  Mills 


Fitchburg. 

Roxbury. 

West  Roxbury. 
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Anna  F.  Clarke  .  .  . 

Halifax  .  . 

Winchendon .  .  . 

W’inchendon. 

Mary  R.  Kimball .  .  . 

Roanoke  Island 

Salem . 

Salem. 

Marv  A.  Hnsley  .  .  . 

Kinston  .  . 

Chesterfield,  N.H.  . 

Cambridge. 

Harriet  F.  Stone  .  .  . 

V  •  • 

Milford . 

Milford. 

Sarah  E.  Keyes  .  .  . 

•  • 

Westford  .... 

W  estford. 

Caroline  E  Croome  .  . 

Clubfoot  Creek 

.  West  Newton  .  . 

Sarah  D.  Phelps  .  .  . 

Smithfield 

.  Worcester.  .  .  . 

Thomas  Clarkson  Society. 

Clara  M.  Woodbury  .  . 

.  Swnmpscott  .  .  . 

Arlington-street  Church  Society. 

Jane  M.  Hamilton  .  . 

.  Boston . 

Sidney  A.  Busby .  .  . 

. 

.  Raleigh,  N.C.  .  . 

Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham. 

Leah  Withee  .... 

Louisburg .  . 

.  Ashland  .... 

Flora  A.  Leland  .  .  . 

•  • 

•  •  II  .  .  •  . 

South  Carolina. 

Arthur  Sumner  .  . 

Charleston  . 

.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

Cent.  Com.  Soc.  of  Friends.  Eng. 

Esther  H.  Hawkes  . 

if  • 

.  Manchester,  N.H.  . 

Mayhew  F.  A.  S.,  Boston. 

Antoinette  F.  Pillsbury 

.  Ludlow  .... 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Jane  Cooley  .  .  . 

•  .1  •  •  • 

Lovejoy  F.  A.  S. 

North  Andover.  f 

Melissa  Chamberlain 

.  Dover,  N.H.  .  .  . 

Mary  C.  Green  .  . 

.  Boston . 

Ellen  M.  Patrick  .  . 

.  Hopedale  .... 

Hopedale. 

Octayia  C.  Paige .  . 

.  Watertown  .  .  . 

Lawrence.  \ 

Virginia  Hammond  . 

.  Charleston,  S.C.  . 

1 

Augusta  Hammond  . 

•  >1  11  • 

Lizzie  Wynne.  .  . 

•  11  If  • 

Maggie  Wynne  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

M.  J.  Rogers  .  .  . 

•  If  11 

,  / 

Mary  Billings  .  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

Sarah  Weldon  .  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

Delia  Cohen  .  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

Jane  Weston  .  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

Emma  Myers  .  .  . 

Rebecca  Wilkinson  . 

Rosa  Ramsden  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

Miss  Hallowell  .  . 

•  11  11  • 

H.  H.  Hunter  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  P.  Breclc  . 

Hilton  Head  . 

.  Northampton  .  . 

Northampton. 

Jane  B.  Smith.  .  . 

.  Hanson  .... 

Cambridgeport. 

Caroline  E.  Jones 

.  Hilton  Head  .  .  . 

Mary  A.  Fowler  .  . 

11  11  • 

.  Foxboro’  .... 

Dorchester  &  Milton  Lower  Mills. 

Sarah  E.  Torrey  .  . 

•  11  •  •  •  • 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Elizabeth  H.  Botume 

Beaufort  .  . 

.  Boston . 

Whitney  Family. 

Fanny  S.  Langford  . 

•  11 

Indiana-street  Church  F.  A.  S. 

Mary  Ames  .  .  . 

Edisto  Island 

.  Springfield  .  .  . 

Hubbard  Family. 

Albert  Eyerett  .  . 

.  Groton . 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Sophia  Knight.  .  . 

11  11  • 

.  South  Reading  .  . 

A.  Jane  Knight  .  . 

.  Lancaster .... 

.  Foxboro’  .  .  .  . 

Lancaster. 

Catharine  A.  Cogswef 

Foxboro’. 

Almira  P.  White  .  . 

Georgetown  . 

.  Exeter,  N.H. .  .  . 

Letitia  Sargent  .  . 

.  Gloucester  .  .  . 

Gloucester. 

Laura  Clark  .  .  . 

.  Georgetown,  S.C. . 

Mary  B.  Stoddard  . 

Orangeburg  . 

.  Salem . 

Salem. 

Louise  Fisher  .  .  . 

Boston  “Twig.” 

Harriet  Buttrick  .  . 

Summerville . 

.  Concord  .  .  .  . 

Concord. 

Jane  Hosmer  .  .  . 

Roxburv. 

Ann  Parker  .  .  . 

.  Summerville,  S.C. . 

John  Woolman  Soc. 

Mrs.  Whittemore  .  . 

Darlington  . 

.  East  Somerville 

Jno.  E.  Morrison  .  . 

Beni.  Cobb,  jr.  .  . 

Camden  .  . 

Ella  N.  Cobb  .  .  . 

J.  P.  Smith .... 

S.  A.  Swails  .  .  . 

Kingstree  .  . 

Mrs.  Swails.  .  .  . 

J.  L  Shuford  .  .  . 

Good  Hope  . 

Stephen  Jett  .  .  . 

Timmonsville 

T.  G.  Steward .  .  . 

Marion .  .  . 

Mrs.  E.  Steward  .  . 

Etta  Payne  .... 

Sumter  .  . 

.  Springfield  Soc.  . 
.  Warwick,  Mass.  . 

Justus  ll.  Jillson  .  . 

Camden  .  . 

Samuel  £.  Gaillard  . 

John’s  Island 

Thomas  C.  Cox  .  . 
Fred.  J.  Collier  .  . 

Florence  .  . 

Georgia. 

James  M.  Simms .  .  . 

Savannah . 

.  Savannah  .  .  . 

Gertrude  E.  Henderson 

A.  Jane  Nuttall  .  .  . 

Samuel  Whitfield  . 

Robert  Jones  .  .  .  . 

.A  „  ... 

Matilda  Nevins  .  . 

11  • 

f  ... 
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Harriet  Jacobs  .  .  . 

Savannah  . 

New  York  . 

N.Y.  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Louisa  Jacobs  .... 

J.  Stuart  Banfield  .  . 

Columbus . 

Dover  .  .  . 

Lucy  Chase  .... 

Worcester.  . 

Roxbury. 

Sarah  E.  Chase  .  .  . 

Leicester. 

Abbv  H.  Nye  .... 

»» 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford. 

Ann  Wadsworth  .  .  . 

» 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Ann  Edwards  .... 

n 

Mary  Gayle  .... 

«  11 

Martha  Hargraves  .  . 

11  11 

George  A.  Pike  .  .  . 

Newburyport 

Mary  E.  Christian  .  . 

Americus  . 

Americus  .  . 

Miss  Christian .... 

Mary  E.  Tschenschner . 

Athens .  . 

Athens .  .  . 

Maria  McCartney  .  . 

Hettie  E.  Sabattie  .  . 

Darien  .  . 

Savannah  .  . 

Esther  A.  Pinckney  •  . 
Edward  E.  Howard  .'  . 
T.  G.  Campbell  .  .  . 

Washington  . 
St.  Catherine’s 

Is. ! 

Washington,  Ga. 

Wlia  A.  Wilson  .  .  . 

s _ 

Talbolton  . 

• 

Talbolton  .  . 

HW-ENGLAKD  BBANCH  OF  THE  FREED- 
^^EN’S  AND  UNION  COMMISSION. 

(Lateiy, New 'England  Fieedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 
Studio  Suilding. 


PKKSIDENT. 

Hon.  John  A.  Andrew. 
Vice-Presidents. 


ReT.  Jacob  M.  Mannino. 
Edward  Atkinson. 

Rer.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper. 

ReT.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Prof.  WiLUAM  B.  Rogers. 
Rer.  E.  S.  Qannett,  D.D. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick. 

Maine. 

His  Excellency  S.  Cont. 
Hon.  I.  Washburne,  Jun. 

Neve  Hampshire. 

His  Excellency  F.  Shtth.* 


Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 
Dr.  Lb  Baron  Russell. 
Wm.  Llotd  Garrison. 
Rer.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Rer.  Geo.  H.<Hbpworth. 
ReT.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 

Vermont. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Willard. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gardner. 
Rer.  Norman  Seater. 


Rhode  Island.  . 
Hon.  I.  Goodwin.*  I  Hon.  Seth  Padelford. 

T.  H.  Leterett.*  I  John  Carter  Brown. 

General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  8  Studio  Building. 
Recording  Secretary, 

J.  A.  Lane,  43  Franklin  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

R.  R.  Newell,  8  Studio  Building. 
Treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  20  State  Street. 
Auditor. 

William  Endicott,  Jun.,  No.  83  Summer  Street. 
Executive  Committee. 


ReT.  John  Parkman  . 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child  .  . 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet 
Edward  W.  Hooper  . 
Cadwallader  Currt  . 


.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  Cambridge. 

.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  20  State  Street. 

.  55  Milk  Street. 


*  Bnbjeet  to  the  approTsl  of  the  New  Bampehire  State  Society. 


Committee  on  Teachers. 

ReT.  John  Parkman  .  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 
Miss  H.  E.  Stetenson,  See’y  „  „ 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet 
ReT.  Charles  Lowe  . 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane 
Miss  E.  S.  Hooper  .  . 

Mrs.  Eben  Cutter  .  . 


.  26  Cbanncey  Street. 
.  48  Beacon  Street. 

.  623  Tremont  Street. 
.  8  Studio  Building. 

.  11  Edinboro’  St. 


Committee  on  CSothing  and  Supplies. 


Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  . 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot 
Mrs.  WnxiAM  B.  Rogers 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill 
Miss  Luct  Ellis  .  .  . 

L.  P.  Rowland,  Jun., 

Committee  on 
Francis  J.  Child  • .  . 
Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  . 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  .  . 
Charles  A.  Cummings 
ReT.  Fred.  Frothingham 
ReT.  Silas  Curtis  *  . 


William  Endicott,  Jun. 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer 
E.  W.  Kinslet  .  .  . 
Cadwallader  Currt  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  . 
Miss  Abbt  W.  Mat  .  . 
Edward  Harris  .  . 
Hxnrt  Loomis  .  .  . 
Edward  P.  Prescott  * 
Nathaniel  White  * 


.  2  Broad  Street. 

.  11  Park  Square. 

.  1  Temple  Place. 

.  154  Newton  Street. 

.  114  Boylston  Street. 
.  5  Tremont  Temple. 
Correspondence . 

.  Cambridge. 

.  113  Boylston  Street. 
.  11  Park  Square. 

.  9  Studio  Building. 

Brattleboro’,  Vt. 

.  Concord,  N.H. 


Committee  on  Einance. 


33  Summer  Street. 
48  Beacon  Street. 
37  Franklin  Street. 
55  Milk  Street. 

7  Park  Square. 

27  Hollis  Street. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Concord,  N.H.  ^ 
Concord,  N.H. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should,  be  addressed, 
“  L.  P.  Rowland,  No.  5,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass., 
Eor  Fr.  and  U.  Commission.  From  ■ 

Each  package  should  contain  an  inToice  of  the  oon< 
tents;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
L.  P.  Rowland,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Society. 


Cambridge:  Printed  by  Jol 


and  Sons. 
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V 


